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Language is essentially a social art. It is first acquired through 
imitation and as a result of the impulse or desire to communicate 
thought or feeling to others in order to stimulate in them action 
or response of some kind. Upon this social character of the art of 
speech, then, must we build the more highly perfected art, both in 
speech and in writing, in accordance with the recognized conven- 
tions of these forms of communication. 

The instinctive power of vocalization in the infant is but an 
involuntary reflex; but the power to use words is controlled by the 
centers of consciousness, and is, therefore, a part of the user's mental 
training. As William James puts it, 1 "The entire brain, more or 
less, is at work in a man who uses language." Thus mental growth 
and language power develop together as inseparable parts, each of 
the other. This gives us a second important principle as a guide 
to our language teaching: In order to induce speech, or a ready 
flow of written language, there must first be engendered thought. 

Practically all modern psychologists seem to agree in this 
conception of the close relationship existing between language and 
mental action. As Royce would say, 2 "It is the purpose of com- 
munication that alone makes language essentially significant as a 
part of our mental equipment." The inference here is that the 
real motive for the acquiring and perfecting of the art of speech or 
of writing is to be found in the desire to communicate something 
out of one's own experiences as they shape themselves in one's 
mental reactions. Others go a step farther and assert that language 
is not only the instrument of communication but that it is thought 

1 Principles of Psychology, I, 56. 

2 Outlines of Psychology, p. 282. 
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itself, or at least essential to thought. 1 Even more radical is the 
point of view expressed by Hdffding when he says:* "With some 
people thought is an inner speech to the extent that intense thought 

makes them hoarse There seems to be with everybody 

an innervation, more or less strong, of the articulatory muscles 
in every representation of a word." The same writer calls attention 
to the fact that while persons who thus respond to the thought 
process are those "whose ideas of words consist mainly of motor- 
representations," with others ideas of words may be auditory or 
visual, or "reproductions of words as seen or heard." 

Sufficient has been said to give emphasis to the third principle 
to be insisted upon in all language training: the acquisition of 
skill and accuracy in the use of language calls for continued and 
oft repeated effort in the expression of one's own thoughts and 
feelings as a result of experiences. In the natural order speech 
comes first. The transfer from speech to writing is a difficult 
process. The complexity of this process is readily suggested by what 
we have just quoted from HSffding in regard to the various ways 
in which individuals respond to thought processes. A little con- 
sideration will show us that no two individuals would take exactly 
the same mental route in getting to the symbol to be used in the 
expression of an idea. Hence the futility of laying down set rules. 

We must first secure readiness, then accuracy, then sustained 
effort. Readiness will mean a full vocabulary, with each word 
significant of actual mental experience, possessed of a personal 
content in the mind of the user. Accuracy will come because of 
this "personal content," and will increase as this content increases, 
together with a resultant discriminative use of words. Sustained 
effort in expression is, perhaps, the difficult thing to attain. It 
means the gradual cultivation of the power of sustained effort in 
thinking. The habit of the daily recitation in any of the school 
subjects will largely determine this as far as the high-school student 
is concerned. 

1 Cf. Dewey in How We Think, p. 170: "Three typical views have been main- 
tained regarding the relation of thought and language: first, that they are identical; 
second, that words are the garb or clothing of thought, necessary not for thought but 
only for conveying it; and third (the view we shall here maintain) that while language 
is not thought, it is necessary for thinking as well as for its communication." 

'Outlines of Psychology (Lowndes' tr.), p. 73. 
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It is to be feared that just here is one of the great obstacles to 
progress in language skill in our schools. The average recitation 
is not very well calculated to develop any such habit of sustained 
effort, unless in the case of the teacher. We become too readily 
impatient at the stumbling efforts of pupils, and seek to help them 
by too frequent questioning, if, indeed, we do not ourselves take 
up the line of thought and carry it to the conclusion for them. It is 
to this general recitation work that we must look for any effective 
reform movement in composition. The English recitation alone 
can never even neutralize the bad habits of speech which are too 
often permitted to form in other classrooms, to say nothing of our 
efforts to transcend present acquirements and attain a more highly 
perfected language art. 

Principal H. V. Church of the J. Sterling Morton Township 
High School, Cicero, Illinois, has made a very successful effort to 
secure co-operation among all his teachers in the inculcation of 
habits of correct usage in speaking and writing. A fine spirit of 
mutual helpfulness in the way of criticism of errors in speech has 
been developed among the students. At the same time, all written 
work is marked as English composition, but with a marking entirely 
distinct from that of each particular subject. With such a scheme 
as this and with careful attention to the acquisition by the pupils 
of the power of sustained effort in oral composition, it is believed 
that much better results would come from our English work. 

The natural order of procedure is undoubtedly from speech 
to writing. Perfected forms of speech, however, are as readily 
transferable as are habitual crudities. On the other hand, the 
transfer of habitual crudities to the written form tends directly to 
deepen the impression and thus fix more indelibly the undesirable 
habits of speech. This gives an added reason for putting the initial 
emphasis upon the pupil's habits of oral expression. An incident 
is remembered as observed in connection with a visit to the Polo, 
Illinois, High School a few years ago. The class under observation 
was first-year high-school, and the chief purpose of the observer 
was to ascertain the preparedness of the pupils for regular instruc- 
tion in English of high-school grade. The subject of the recitation 
was physical geography. To the great gratification of the visitor, 
the pupils, reciting by topics, invariably displayed unusual ability 
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for sustained effort in thinking, while the form of expression was 
practically faultless in every case. Nor was there the evidence 
that the work had been memorized. True, this may have been an 
unusual class for the school, but there was no doubt as to the ability 
of those pupils to qualify for the high-school work in English. 

Reference has been made to the social qualities of speech. 
Undoubtedly the chief stimulus is to be found in one's social 
environment. How often we see the need of a fuller reaction from 
this social stimulus in the form of good conversation. In a little 
book on the Art of Conversation, written by J. P. Mahaffey a 
quarter of a century ago, the author makes a plea for training in 
this art, on the ground of its universality and general necessity. 
And why not? A proper attention to the cultivation of oral 
speech at the age when the social instincts are developing rapidly 
would certainly aid toward such a result. It might be the means of 
making fairly common a delightful art which now often seems about 
to be numbered with the lost. 

Given a well-developed habit of ready and correct oral composi- 
tion, we must not lose sight of the fact that there are difficulties 
in the way of making the transfer of thought from sound to symbol. 
It may be necessary to emphasize, in this connection, the importance 
of providing for continuous practice in such transfer, following 
closely the progress made in acquiring good speech habits. Such 
practice should begin very early in elementary training and con- 
tinue up into the secondary grades. Here, after all, is to be found 
the most trying point in the teaching of written composition. No 
amount of oral training can eliminate the psychological obstruction 
involved; but training in speech will give an impetus which will 
aid mightily in getting over this difficult stage in the process. 

"The problem of the school in respect to speech," says Dewey, 1 
"is to direct pupils' oral and written speech, used primarily for 
practical and social ends, so that gradually it shall become a con- 
scious tool of conveying knowledge and assisting thought." It 
would seem that even in this final attainment, more than anywhere 
else, is needed the compelling force of oral fluency to tide the learner 
over to the ready use of language as such "a conscious tool" in 

1 Bow We Think, p. 179. 
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writing. Certain it is that by bringing to the points of attack all 
the accumulated forces of social response and of training to habits 
of sustained thinking, the chances for a successful issue of our 
efforts in this very difficult field of instruction will be greatly 
augmented, if not insured. 

Perhaps no better illustration could be given here of the 
possibilities of such a treatment of composition as has been hinted 
at in the above lines than that of a piece of work observed about 
two years ago, at the time of a visit to Tuskegee Institute. The 
exercise was one in rhetoricals by a class in the evening school. 
Several students gave exercises during the visit to this class. As 
is doubtless known to most teachers, the academic work of this 
institution is made to connect as directly as possible with industrial 
work, in some form of which all students are engaged. The first 
exercise was a demonstration in harness-making by a student from 
that industrial department. The work was entirely oral. The 
student first gave a brief but interesting history of the evolution 
of the harness as an auxiliary to transportation by horse-power. 
Next followed a description of a "side" of leather as related to the 
materials needed in harness construction; then the method of 
marking out and cutting, the putting together of the different parts, 
and the use which each served as a part of the finished product. 
Throughout the entire presentation the young man seemed sure 
of himself, as on familiar ground, and the language used was 
unusually good for the grade of work represented. Similar exer- 
cises followed, one on electric lighting, another on plumage of birds 
as decorative materials by a girl from the millinery department. 
All were admirably done. 

An examination of the written composition work of the school 
showed that it also was closely related to the daily, concrete tasks 
of shop, field, or home. Here, then, we see excellent results in a 
most unexpected situation growing out of a constant use of oral 
work based on concrete experiences in tasks of everyday human 
interest. The demonstrations there heard were fine examples of 
cultivation, through both oral and written composition, of a full 
vocabulary, of accuracy in its use, and of the power of sustained 
effort in both thought and language. 



